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Paris in'1815. Part: the Second. By|™ 
the Rev. George Croly. London, 
1821. Svo. 

To poetical readers we have no need | to 
to recall the’ memory of the First part 
of this fine poem, published about four 
years ago. Long as the space has been, 
which the author has allowed to inter- 
vene between the conception and the 
completion of his design, the public 
feeling was so-intensely roused by its 
promise, that there could be no danger 
of sinking into languor or oblivion be- 
fore its maturity. Our judgement on 
Mr. Croly's powers, and our opinion of 

his extraordinary genius, have been so 
frequently recorded, that we shall now 
commit them to posterity to confirm or 
to negative ; sol ans rerstate, that 
no writer of the present.agesdmpresses. 

Wé with a stronger conviction of his le- 

Bitimate title to the ge Ae of 

“* immortal verse.” There fs a gran- 

deur in his ideas, which. s to des- 

pair of language to. make fully 
known; and the~tone of his. poesy 
swells so high, that it almost bursts 
the chords necessary for its expression. | 

Words occasionally faint under. the in- 

spiration, as the Delpltic Oracles were 

sometimes little more than -inarticulate | 2 

sounds ; and then follows the deep, so- 

a fervid ,and overwh breath- 

ngs’ ivinity: It arises,. ly, 

from this cause, ratte rerers 
blaze of diction to 
™m 


scutity which" tees a’ 
to pierce : for light .as Well as darkness: 
blinds us, and the organs must become 
Pity geaapanse the dazzling exeess,, be- 
e taey can en obj 
wey joy: - bape the |, 
In the con Sir Hee td: “thie ih ior 
continues that rapid and striking view“ of the 
of Paris ‘as it mca in 
gadis into ay B 
¢utrance into the city aa Spain 
of Louis XIV. b 
the Carousel, axa -break. . It opens with 


dott ‘and | 
cabody thoughts 


P*glatice |. 


WS, a retrespectrover |... O£ the, 
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events that Place: an apos- 
trophe to the stars y Sond a noble strain of 
moralizing; and pet oval of the celebrat- 
ed horses of L m their triumphal 
arch, naturally an y leads to a master- 
ly description of their migrations from Greece 
me, Constantinople, Venice, and: Paris. 
ee founded on these transitions 
is, that Justice, and not Time, has doomed 
the fall of empires, and the rsion of 
thelr glories in art; and the whole finishes 
with a brilliant patriotic figure. 
*Tis not in of man that Earth 
Is ate with splendid Sage, temple, 


That Phas ans hice glory sprang full arm’d to 


birth, . 
Are desolate, the snake and tiger’s bower ;— 
They lie the monuments of misused power, 
Not freaks of fate, but warnings against crime; 
And ancient Babylon might, at this hour, 
Had she been guiltless, stand as in her prime, 
ie a Fo in. growing pomp till God had fi~ 


oRagend* a ret my lon, —loved with 


iryieg shetcktklbadhs eabiel tan tal 

‘The hour has come to fix thine eye above. 

perp mee ae em ay 
ro 


i. 


aera 


can : 


f wolves 
beene slong 
| Be holy, and than’ rt saved England, thou must | 


‘Fhe Baan: of the plunder i in the Louvre 
is bes deseribed, as ‘won by England's 
in Soigniés’ wood.” The first coup 

 deeit or over ee. pietare gallery is admirable— 

like li ing on the eye, 
Books aad yd “ on, —_ ‘the stately door, 
ne glanee 

Gold. marble: 7 emer Lr oe and ei 
Flashing in wr streams from fretted vault 


The eye is tranced, and from the portal-arch 
Looks aie the unmeasured length with dim 
ight,. 


bas his rer hy 
tian, there thy rainbowed fold, 
|-rhere Rest Raphuel’s, a from: saint and 
~ propliet roll’, © 


, a Kindred A nia then ques- 
tranigeene temo 
<a ‘Titian, Sit pi lo, 
_—_ madelyouriage 4 w F and despair 
To:all the-future ?—a resistless flow 
Of the'soul’s frozen, depths;—-a hallowed glare 
Of lightning that dissolved the prison har;— 
A sudden trumpet piercing the profound 
world’s night ;—~a call of star to star, 


In In eastern p 


thyself ;—There spreads the 
; Leaving but smoke and dust of 
— 
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In bright Conj duende er ene bene’, 
Never to meet again in all time’s weary round ? 

From the general we glide into 
particulars ; and the c ju erence of 
the masters are defined with wonderful pre- 
cision and beauty. 


wrought ;— 
Unfolded natures,—where the vision winds 
‘Fhro’ what was dream, deep throb, unutter’d 
thought . 
There breathes Salvator That red lightning 


From its dark throne to fire that _ 

That combat in its burnings madly 

That lake convulsed before the tempest’s ~ il 
Allin emery are! toss’d, battled, burned: be- 


* * a * 


Here, Raphael! is cones abo giystinys 
That fixed the hectic y cheek— 
Here sank Recuamanetiuenee abdiaahade: 
Dying beneath the passionate thoughts that 


Spirits like thine ;—Those eagle flights that 


Anaipestah in the-sun-beams ;—, ous fires, 
That mms their heaven Suh tyme ivy 


"with crowning tendo fil he stor retires, 
bs all its marble 


¢ : 
* * 
Repiendent Tine what host of thoughts, 
memories of stars and midnight moo 
And po See pass’d beneath the emer 


va 
——, and the sweet owe. thowitand 
When the bre breeze rgshée theta the vine- 
tie their dew-dtope ; are concentred 
here ! 
And forms of prinee and knight in proud’ ga- 
loons, P 


And dames with dark Italian eyes that ne’er 
Knew sorrow,or but wept the heart’s bewitching 
tear. 


Prometheus of the pencil! life and.light 
Burst on the canvass from thy ty hand. 
All hues sublime that ever sight 
Where tempests die on Heaven, or ever waned 
On hilts,the evening's azure thrones,or stain'd 
ip ane I in their Indian gel, 

eased fom gp-dron wig or Blossom 


Or ti ~E dcean-caves the radiant shell, 
All; .at thy sceptre’s wave, from all their foun- 
tains swell. 


In: these, the description by words; vies 
with the ions of the delicious as 
rand whether spread out to: the eye, or 
in touches, we ‘trace’a ~~ 
semblance between the pen°and the’peneil. 


The same setitinient éxterids into’ the mu- 





210 
seum of Sar 
coon, Venus, &c. live in the -as from th 
chisel. Of all these “ co’ see s 


we select, and that but partially, one exam- 
ple—the last lines on the 


attributes, 
= iets 
y t FY 
ve ata sail’d on, Iike an advancing eloud, 


. Chariots of id proud 
"Tht with ely : the ‘green 'to silver 


Young 
‘ ‘Phe shote'is reach'd,and fear,bewitehing fear, 


f odours,sighed by blossoms bent 
we. hemp where the dew diaad 
From airy urns, their purple lips has 


~~ “fwilight has come insaffron mists embower’d, 


where the Apollo, Iias- 
uerors of time,” 


of Love, 
the poet has painted in her purest 





séa-horses curb'd, 


“. - -plough’d; 

And — and tritons lifting trumpets orb'd, 
enus’ round thy: throne, in ita own 

light absorb’d. 


Is in her bending form, and glanci e, 

And yeilding hand, and timi ios ae ; 

She listens,—‘twas but Eve's enamour’d sigh! 

Yet has it heaved her bosom's ivory.— 

Vet has it om the.shore her footstep spell’d ; 

"Tis past.—The rustling rose alone is nigh,— 

She smiles, and in thet smile is all reveal’d 
The charm, to which:so soon the living world 

shall yield. 

Venus! thou’rt lovely ; but on other feet 

Was press'd of old the kiss of giilty fire. 

Thy look is grace, too deeply, purely’ sweet 

To tell of passion that change or tire. 

From those rich lips no fatal dreams respire ; 

‘There lives no evil splendour in that eye, 

‘To dart the flame on failing Virtue’s pyre. 

Dark thoughts before thy sacred beauty die. 
Queen of the soul’s bright tides! thy spell is 


m H 
But Mr. Croly’s descriptive powers are 
not limited to works of art’. he walks the 
a pa np an contemning ino 
: ’ us ow portra: 
graces of Nature’s coe = 


s wing is on the east—the clouds repose { 


weary armies of the firmament, 
Encamp'd beneath their vanes of pearl and 


rose 
Til the wind’s sudden trumpet through them 
In rieh confusion. Now the air is fill’ 
With thousend 
To 
ning’ s 
* chill’4. 
* And further on, the latest-elose of day— 


For the broad sup on the Atlatitie surge, 
Now's in the fiery flashes shower'’d 
- From wheels 5 the forest vapours 


v 
Theirsolenn wings above —white stars emerge 
From the dark east, like spires of mountain 
Touch’d by the light epon th’horizon’s verge; 
Sust rising from her sleep, the young moon 


shows, 
Supine upon the clouds, her cheek suffused with 
rose 


‘This is the loveliest hour of all that day 
Calls vhro' its of the air.— 


litary : 
That like a watch five trembles o’er the tide, 


Brightening with every shade that on its surge 
‘ doth ride. 


which fill the poet with recollections of Eng- 
land and home. 
wonted patriotism, and he draws a forcible 
contrast between the native land he loves, | 
and the fo 
He has 
turning 


Her wonted, neighbour spray, the tingale 
Pours on the holy hour her thrilling, sien tale. 


.. Its locks in sentimental-weving plann’d ; 


Nothing can excel these lovely pictures, 
0 


His breast warms with its 


reign land on which he wanders. 
inted the English husbandman re- 
m his harvest toils, and proceeds: 
He comes; the moon has lit him home at last, 
And he has thrown his harvest hook away, 
And kiss’d the nat brown babes that round 
him baste, 

Fach with the little wonder of its day. 
The lowly meal is spread, the moon beams 


play 

Thro’ panes that bushy rose and wall flower 
veil, 

And goon to make them music, on her spray, 


Land of the Graces,where even beggars meet, 
With bow and compliment, and hat in hand, 
The gay grimacers of the dungeon street, 


Till eringe and smile di e the 
bland 





3 
Where bending age loves doubly bent to stand 
With fond, faint simper, on. its shoulders 
strew'd 
France, in thy bosam all the heart's subdued, 
Thy world a stage, thy life a toilsome attitude. 
From this, certainly not ] recognition 
of France, and from .the Tuileries, we are 


Catching in every sound the distant roar of death. 
But earlier than that dim and early hour 
A taper twinkled thro’ the gloom, 
*Fwas the casement of theTemple tower. 
*Twas from a king's, a martyt’s, dungeon 
room ! 


There he subdued his spirit for its doom ; 
pale follower, 


With some new yell of cruelty and crime, 
‘Or thunder’d thro’ the dusk the Toesin’s deadly 
chime 


And ‘twas as wild and still within the square, 
This square of Lawury! The morn arose; - 





conducted to the spot where Louis XVI pe- |}. 


rished. Upon this , Mr. C.:has 

expe a laxury of and all his ap- | 
Paris! there beneath thy roofs 

: was no ) 

Long before day, with cannon,trampling hoofs, 
ene oenen et 
Their flash bro? many 4 from be- 
‘Then vanish'd with the thick ead burrying 
While’ the bes fistencr held his 
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An iron ‘harvest bristled through the air, 

Bayonet and pike in countless, close-rock'd 
rows. 

Silent as Death the crowd,—the grim repose 

Before the earthquake ;—None from roof or 


wall 
Might look ; no hand the casement might un- 


Andin their centre, frowning o’er them all, 

Their Idol—The sole God before. whose name 
they fall. 

The. Guillotine!—when. Hell prepared the 
feast 

Where guilty France was drunk, but not with 
wine : 

Till madness éat upon lier vision’d breast. 

This was the press that crush’d her bloody 
vine. 

To this grim altar came the shuddering line, 

Whose worship was,—beneath its knife to 


lie ; 
The haggard traitors to the throne and shrine, 
By traitors crushed, that in their turn must 


die ; 

Till massacre engulphed the wreek of Liberty. 
The Guillotine. —It stood in that pale day 
Likea huge spectre, just from earth upsprang, 
To summon to the tomb the fierce array 
That round its feet in desperate homage clung. 
But on the wind a ero ate pe cnn 
All eyes were'turn’d, and faraseye stray, 
Well asaghare light, from moving helmets 

> 
A banner tossing in the tempest’s sway, 

A wain, that thro’ the throng slow toil’d ‘its 

weary way. ’ 

*Tis done, the monarch on the scaffold stands; 

The headsmen grasp him !—Of the myriads 


‘That hear his voice, that see his fetter’a hands, 


Ifever spirit rose, that heart is calm in Heaven. 
d * ° > 
Wes tal, bot this o'ertopp dis buraiog be 
as a , r 2. 
And plagues like serpent-teeth her entrails 


Crime slipped 

In the sack'd sepulchre caroused the mime ; 

On Satin Sigh ses ont Diniz s 

Before the harlot knelt the 's prime, 

And | fathers, fathers sons to dis ; 

Were we to do justice to our review, we 
should add to these quotations the 

rtrait of the «* felom ” Buonapart ; 


To show the recreant branded oni his brow, 
Whose noblest art was but the slaughterer'# 


art; 
Lest futare villains from the mire should start, 
And rave, and slay, and dare to call it fame- 
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—— 
Behold him now, the man without a heart, 
Him of the battles—him the soul of flame,— 
Scorn’d, banish’d, chain’d for life; and glad to 
live in shame. . 
* . . 


a 
Earth shook with that wild empire’s over- 
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And the foundations, that as fate seem'd deep, 
Are dust—and England gave the final blow. 
France rush’d like lava from the mountain's 


steep, 

But England met it with the ocean's sweep, 

And o’er it roll’d in towering majesty, 

Leaving its burning mass, a gloomy heap. 

Transcendent Waterloo !—thy name shall die ; 
But die on the same pile with glory, memory !”’ 

A superb account of the funeral of George 
IiI., and the inculcation of a potent religious 
lesson, closes the poem; which, if it does 
not recommend itself, nothing which we 
could add can recommend. We therefore 
consign it to the public taste, with such er- 
rors as it displays unnoticed ; for we consi- 
der that its transcendant merits make tenfold 
atonement for the instances of abruptness, 
and one or two of unauthorized rhyme, and 
an equal number of recurrences in a favou- 
rite phrase, which it is possible to point out. 
But no man finds fault with the sun for its 
specks, 


Memoirs from 1754 to 1758, by James 
Earl Waldegrave, K. G. &c. Governor 
to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George If{.. London. 1821,  4to. 
pp. 174. 

A rivalet of text, flowing through a beau- 
tiful broad margin ; very thick paper, and a 
frontispiece of the author’s head,apparently of 
the same kind, are the obvious features of this 
publication. But however we may think /abor 
euperabat pus, we must pay the printer and 

ublisher the tribute to say, that they have 
e their in getting out the work 
in the handsomest manner, for it is really a 
beantiful specimen of typography. And 
when noblemen who have manuscripts to 
sell, either on their own account or on ac- 
count of their friends, manage the business 
in the style of Jew brokers, the unavoid- 





able result ix, that they must be left in obli- 
vion, orthat booksellers, payingan enormous 
price for them, naust re- same upon 
the public in the of ve volumes. 
This very book, with hardly matter for a 


good pamphlet(we could cram some four of its 
haar Ah columns), ought not to 
have exceeded a moderate octavo ; but hav- 
ing been, as we have heard, hawked about 
among the trade, till it was bid up to thrice 
as inuch as it was worth, there was no option 
but to superadd’Davison’s skill and rips A 
aioe Wayebe eal “the ciliate 
5 rtunate 

class of readers: © =“) 


We mean by this-no reflection ts n the, 
publisher ; ‘on the ‘contrary, ‘he Pla gern 


great liberality in procuring what he consi- 


ered an document ; and we are 


cost as to 


further, by giving the treat at a moderate 
rate. : 





a 

In 80 far as the- relation goes, there is a 
good deal of curious matter, bi hical, 
historical, and political, in these memoirs ; 
and though much of it has been anticipated 
by Bubb Doddington and Horace Walpole 
(the latter of whom had seen and made co- 
pious use of this manuscript), there is still 
a considerable balanee of information, on 
which the opportunities of the writer stam 
an increased value. The period to whic 
that information refers, is also one of s0 much 
party and constitutional consequence, that 
even the mightier events’ of our own times 
fail to obliterate its memory or efface its im- 
portance ; and we peruse, with little dimi- 
nished interest at the distance of three-fourths 
of a century, the record which James, the 2nd 
Earl of Waldegrave, and the personal friend 
of George IT. has preserved of the characters, 
intrigues, and squabbles of the courtiers, 
whose grand-children, if they figure at all, 
now figure on the courtly and political stage. 
There isan address 7a the Reader prefixed 
to the work, which shows that the custodes of 
the pone were more competent to sell them 
well, than to write a good preface to them. It 
tells ns* that the Earl married in 1759, ** the 
natural daughter of Sir Edward Walpole 
(afterwards Duchess of Gloucester), a lady 
of exquisite beauty, who, ‘notiithstanding 
the disparity of age, had the sense to value 
the society, and the feeling to return the 
affections of her husband.” As this decla- 
ration comes from noble vouchers, it affords 
a truly strange sort of thesis for inferior folks 
to wonder at._ His lordship was born in 
1714-5, and must consequently have been at 
the extraordinary age of forty-four, when he 
wedded this exemplary matron, ‘who is held 
upas a pattern to, all Countesses, because 
§ qe value the dociety of so old a 
man, enough “(oh, igious !) 
to return the aifections of 80 ervner a 
husband! ‘Earnestly do we exhort all our 
quality readers of the fair sex to suffer this 
lesson to have its due weight with them : who 
knows, in that case, but that some of them 
may in turn be perrarecah ~~ oe 
to an krs yew » as loya i 
and dutif wines | But a word to the lovely 
is as sufficient as q word to the wise ; and we 


PTeeorie se beetee > of Lord Wal 

vate ve 
is of little moment : he was a Lord of the 
chamber in 1743, a Teller of the Exchequer 
in 1757, and a Knight of the Garter, when he 
died ‘of smmallepox, at the age of 48, in 1763; 
ion of ‘real: consequence 


it. 
“* The circumstances Netendhog his resigna- 
tion, and his efforts to assist the king in ne- 
ing various new administrations, at the 
* Besides talking of the two first years of the 











Fender it impracticable to gratify the public 


late reign ! 


and the only si 

which he ever ‘filted was that of Governor to 
our late veherated Sovéréign. This post he 
occupied for four years, and was dismissed 
‘when the Prince's first inde establish- 
ament was formed, having never, a¥ it is stated, 
‘had any influence at: t Honse,' or, 
over the mind of his royal p 


commencement of the seven years” war, forni 
the chief subjects of his narrative ;” and as it 
is admitted by his, biographers, that he was 
adverse to the purest maxims of our parlia- 
ar acyr government, it may even yet be a 
point of gratulation, that he never possessed 
more t with out late patriotic monarch, 
nor ever any higher duti¢s to perform 
and write about, 

The mémoirs proféss to give a short.ac- 
count of our political contentions, party 

uarrels, and of all events ofany consequence 

m the beginning of the er 1754, to the 
middle of June 1757. In fulfilling this task 
they set out with brief sketches of the cha- 
racters of George II, of the Princess of 
Wales, of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George III, of the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. 
Pitt, Mr, Fox, Lord Hardwick, Mr. Pelham, 
the Duke of Cumberland, Sir Lyt- 
tleton, Lord Mansfield, Sir Thomas Robin- 
son, the Earl of Bute (whom the author mor- 
tally disliked,and whom he plainly insinuates 
to have been the Prete of the princess), 
Lord Anson, Lord Holderness, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and other prominent persons of 
that day.. In some of these there is od 
deal of spirit ; others are but slight, and oc- 
casionally absurd; as for instance, when the 
Duke of Newcastle is painted as a dusus 
nature “In the midst of prosperity and 
apparent happiness, the slizhtest disappoint- 
ment, or any imaginary evil, will, in a mo- 
ment, make him miserable: his mind can 
never be composed ; his spirits are always 
agitated. Yet this constant ferment, which 
would wear out and destroy any other man, 
is pecpeusy ‘agreeable to his constitution : 
he ts at the very perfection of health, wher: 
his feveris at the greatest height.” 

We shall, at least for the present, piss 
over such of these characters as belong most 
strictly to a former age, or are familiarly 
known in whatever was warth transmitti: 
concerning them, beyond their own era; a 
select as specimens of the work, such pas- 
sages as seem to us deserving of notice, for 
their novelty or curiosity. In bpth these 
respects, we can perhaps better, 
than by ing our readers’ an of a 
Cabinet Council. In 1756, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales applied to the Diike of 
Newwveastle, to appoint Bute Groom of 


“ The duke of Newcastle ‘(says Lord W.} 
either doubted their , OF was not 
sufficient! tened to a satisfacto 
answer : he inet 0 that his primi 
vours to please Leicester House would not 
be’ agreeable at St. James’s, and did not 
chuse to incur the displeasure of the king, 
who, though in his seventy-third year, was 

and in ect health. A ingly, 
he strictly confined himself to general profes- 
sions of ‘respect, and of his inclination to 
obey theft‘ commands ; but avoided an inter- 
view, and made no particular Ferg 
However, his majesty was immediately ac. 
quainted with their royal highness’s request, 
and‘as a‘néw establishment; in some shape or 
other; was to be formied as‘ soon as ‘possible, 
he ordered'a meeting of ‘his principal ser 
vants, amongst whom, as the Price “of 


resume the lucubrations from which this sur- | the Stole. 








ad 
"© Tt waa tngsual for the king himself to.be 


Urea dere opinion, by wat be, had, 
the princests favorite rand of her partials 


would | the situation of those w: 


‘sober and respectable, persons 
think it indecent, for which reason he could 
neyes anne, his majesty to give | his consent, 


nothing to the purpose, 
and concluded that the king was the only 
proper judge in the affairs of his own family. 

Duke of Newcastle gave his opinion 
that the king would never suffer Bute to be 


stole ; 


any immediate or final determination. 

“* When it was. my turn to speak, I told 
them I was fully convinced Leicester 
Hoypse. would: never be contented, unless 
their request was in its full extent. 
I was also that this request, how- 
ever unreasonable, would be ied with 


rather than. cause an o ture b an,ob-.| precise 
pep inst “iat Boose oo” 


stinate » , That to do. the 
thing soon, and. with. a good grace, than 
hereafter, when it would be thought an act 


of sity, and. no fayor w. ver. But, 
at nd tig Yoyo tobe progeny 
or decency of measure, whereof I di 
not think myself 9 competent j 


eEence of, Wales should not, remove: to 
his mother ; and that Bute should he groom 
of 2 Ryey ne tog 

*« By this means was I delivered from the 
most i Even in the best 


the same tone in whioh hie lordship i ; 

experience dra Prslnnebels 

nictarn ob the ps gh life spent 
co 


“ T have now (says he at the end) finished’ 


| tificafions, which accom 


‘then 


: | that it would be very inpro 





s * 


though T forme pen ali 
can never mn to 
tbe Biles of masters, ae teas tan eee 
beliind the scenes, I have had too near a view 
of thé’ of. a court, to envy any 
man either the power of @ minister or the 
favor of princes, 
“« The constant anxiety, and frequent mor- 
v ministerial em- 
P yments, are tolerably well understood ; 
ut the world is wally weoeenns with 
m fortune has se- 
lected, to be oe agg ee iy 
companions of royalty, w e of its 
domestic amusements, and social happiness. 
“ But I must not lift up the veil; and 
ebal onty. 50 gp i geeetouaudege ace 
WwW t pass their 
oe wee, ben not been a prince’s 
governor, or a king’s favorite.” 
The mention of our late king, when a 






young man, namely, at the time Lord W. 


his governorship, cannot fail to be 

with interest. His lordship had got the 

consent of his employer, George II., to re- 
tire; and he adds— 

“Thad not acquainted either the Prince 

or Princess of Wales with this transaction ; 


‘who strongly sus that notwithstand- | had 


ing the ill usage I had received, I might still 
ee some inclination to aaah his 
Royal Hi 
perceived that I would not understand the 
most intelligible hints, they now resolved to 
explain themselves in the clearest and most 
manner. oF 

** Aceordi one. day after dinner, the 


ness’s service: and having often 


‘Prince of W: the conversation by 
desiring I would take nothing amiss ; and 


proceeded, with much hesitation and 
confusion, that he certainly should be ex- 
glad to employ me hereafter, but 
that just at present he had very. perticules 
reasons my continuing im his service ; 
h ; be peng hn 
ve me. a negative; haped 1 wo not 
im, under such a difficulty ; and that he 
should esteem. it a real obligation, if 
signation could have. the ¢ 
pe a ae a urned his 
m ta amiss, I rr 
Royal Hi aay he humblest thanks for the 
very gracious manner in which he had ex- 


: 
iP 
i 
Fe 


Hb: 
z 
E- 
E 


his Teyal Highness thought. proper 
t. to 
aye y ede a gay A 
} . at 
Sar Paee meu Ta 
there he a. ‘ig, such a 
place, he co thoroughly canéde in 
when hevhad added, that he was gre 
tified in this particular, he should consider 
ul howe whe mere paced bout hi gue 
enemies ; whea. it was v apparent 
Iwas not the apenas whom hi confidence 
was re 4 undoubtedly 
signed my-employment the next i -if1 


AZETTE, 


for, the 
ing | rest of our lives, it best. to. part with 
the appearance of good humeur and ci 
;|.One. of the compliments migh nit 

) Leald er R 








i if there -must 
tween him and his prandlathes, which I 
thought: very probable, it should never be 


jaeced to my ecconnt. ea 
is doing all a offices, as long as they were 
practicable ; a when a was a in 
my power to do an good, TF stall had 
eeabnrenred to do as little harm as possible ; 
and had made use of every opportunity to 
soften and alleviate whatever had been amiss ; 
but at the same time, the king having ap- 
ointed me his. Royal Highness’s governor, 
was accountable to his Majesty, and it was 
my duty to give information, as to some par- 
ticulars, when he required it: or supposing 
it had been my intention to deceive the king, 
even in that case, it would have been a 
surd. to have denied those things which might 
be seen at every drawing-room, and eae the 
subject of conversation at every coffee-house. 
“* Those who had persuaded his Royal 
Highness to speak to me in the manner I have 
sagen ny ore pp omg him with a 
proper reply : i ey did not expect 
that I should fey wrth to return so 
uncourtly an. answer: he was much em- 
barrassed, said little, and went immediately 
to his mother, to give an account of what 


** In about two days, I was sent for by her 
Royal Highness, who began by apologising 
for her son’s. behaviour : telling me, that ! 
certainly must have misunderstood him on 
several occasions, or that he had said more 
than he really intended; that he had a great 
regard for me, did not like new faces, and 
was very desireus I should, continue in his 
service: but that he had.a very particular 
esteem for the Earl of Bute, and set his 
heart on making him Groom. of the Stole : 
that being Master of the Horse was equally 
Sonereayt. and pe ac a gai abe np em- 

oyment: every t easy, 
: the ki > ed nara would both be 
satisfied. prince, who was present, as- 
sented to every thing she said, but, entered 
no further into the conversation. 1 returned 
their Royal Highnesses ap epnlent thanks ; 
assured them, that whether I ques or 
whether I remained his Royal _Highness’s 
palamy mgt yi Pe fe ga doin, 
every thing w. ould approve of, 
pag as paseige a with the 


| ee 


se p Sn the ao 
Man pliments passed. between us, 
the leant insii ei side f 


without ;, on; either 
for we did not mean. to deci ea ot 
but as. we. were soon.to be 


somesvhat equiv J 
of speaking to, the "conceing “Tont 
to t 
Bute’s promotion; but, had never obtained 
a serious answer ; for that as.often as J touch- 
ed on the. subject, he immediately laughed 


m ms 
«After this friendly conference, which 
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was about a month before the new establish-. 


ment sonk es, I Re ydboay cl ‘Niele the 
greatest 88 5 en his Majesty 
panes rsync Rgwaphe aE uray pa 
to be the messenger of good news, 

“ As soon as the happy event was notified, 
his Royal Highness wrote a letter to the 
king, full of the strongest professions of 
duty, respect, and gratitude ; wherewith his 
Majesty was highly satisfied” *  * 

“T received his Majesty’s commands to 
send letters of notification to his Royal High- 
ness’s new servants: and when the long ex- 

day arrived, I introduced them first 
at Kensington, and then returned to Savile 
House, where I presented them to the Prince 
of Wales. 

“ The king could not be d to look 
kindly on the Groom of the Stole: neither 
would he admit him into the closet, to re- 
ceive the badge of his office ; but gave it the 
Duke of Grafton, who mY the gold key 
into Bute’s pocket, wished it could have 
been given ina more proper manner, but 
prudently advised him to take no notice. 

** When the whole ceremony was ended, 
I went to take leave of his Royal Highness, 
who was uncommonly gracious ; assuri 
me that he was thoroughly satisfied wit! 
every part of my behaviour, and that if others 
had acted in the same manner, he should 
have had no reason to complain. After 
these compliments, we had a very cheerful 
conversation ; which being ended, I made m 
bow, and parted from him with as much 
epee as was consistent with respect 

(Zo be concluded in our next.) 





Letter to #¥ *H HHEKEE Gy asi 
Joha Murray) on the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles’ Strictures on the life and 
Writings of Pope. By Lord Byron 
pp. 55. 

There is a good deal of prose Beppo-ism 
in this brechure, with the critical sentiments 
of which we most cordially agree. Indeed, 
it would be inconsistent beyond literary pre- 
cedent, were we to hold contrary opinions ; 
since the main feature of the contest was 

ally started in our Review of Camp- 
bell’s British Poets, in which, (Literary Ga- 
zette, No. 111, March 6th, 1819,) it is said 
that he, “ in a strain of the soundest argu- 
rip as se of toa pees De, combats 

e strange thesis, ope’s tic 
merits were oe because his b hee 
drawn from Art, more than from Nature ;” 


selves we desire no finer poetry.” Mr. 
Bowles, however, having Pope as 
aman, and as a poet, to the utmost of his 
power, thought it incumbent upon him to 
See fee arate 
8 posi e 

e issue. is also another 
‘ies, for words spoken 

by B. to Mr. B., at the house of Sa- 
muel alias. (according to his Lord- 


tor of our inferior race of living poets ;” 
but as this ye little of public interes 
tached to it, sinee nobody cares a farthing 
what Lord B, either said or thought about 
Bowles’ compositions, we shall confine our 
view to the case, in so far as it relates to Pope 
and Poetry. 

But, @ priori, having said that we concur 
in Lord Byron’s critical opiniens on these 
points, it behoves us to ourselves 
against being thought to in the start- 


anon, 80 unceremoniously. For instance, we 
cannot coincide with his Lordship, when he 
exclaims—*‘ I hate the word magnanimity, 
because I have sometimes seen it applied to 
the grossest of impostors, by the test of 
fools.” By the same rule, his Lordship may 
hate wisdom, and virtue, and justice, and 
truth, and honour, and religion ; for they, 
and every good quality, are equally profaned 
by being attributed to the undeserving, 
the weak. We must also record our dissent 
from the following of the noble Lord’s 
on. 1 will he 

“IT opposed, and will ever oppose, t 
robbery Of ruins from Athens, to instract 
the English in sculpture ; but py A ee I do 
80? e ruins are as poetieal in Piccadilly 
as they were in the henon ; but the 
Parthenon and its rock are less so without 
them.” 

According to this principle, (the first sen- 
tence of which is a tT and the last 
bad patriotism), the Parthenon and its 
rock are of greater worth for a mere associ- 
ation in the midst of a barbarous and des- 
troying people, than the instruction of a 
great country, and the advancement of a 
noble art all over the world. The ruins are 
not so poetical in Piccadilly, but they are 
infinitely more useful and valuable ; and we 
trust; that instead of rs battered to pieces 
by brutal Turks, they will now hecome the 
source whence the glories of sculpture will 
overspread the universe. 

But we return to the main business of the 
pamphlet; which, a by, tells us among 
other things, that Mr. Hobhouse was the 
Fletcher to Lord Byron’s Beaumont, in the 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” arid 
wrote the part relative to Pope and Bowles, 
in the first edition of that bitter satire. Of Mr. 
B. the noble Lord says, sneeringly, “ I have 
met Mr. Bowles occasionally, in the best so- 
ciety in London ; he ap to me an ami- 
able, well informed, and extremely able man. 
I desire nothing better than to dine in com- 
pany with rome 9 phamane seen ovary dag bs 
setae auieeniing Bae ole wok totes 
nothi y ; I can only to 
manners, and these have my warmest ap- 
protesies But I never judge manners, 

I once had my pocket picked by the 
civilest gentleman I ever met with ; and one 
of the mildest I ever saw was Ali 
Pacha. Of Mr. Bowles’s ‘ character,’ I will 


not do hi Ortes ice to from the 
i ot Pore he prepare i beeen 
nor the justice, sh it be otherwise, be- 
cause I would neither become a literary ex- 
© © Why did 1 do so?” do what? do * will 


F 








ship, in his complimentary way), ‘‘ the Nes- 





ever oppose” —fie my Lord—you a critic !—Z. 





it at-} th 


ling positions which he blurts out, ever and, 


2138 
ecutioner, nor a personal one. Mr. Bowles 
‘the a and Mr. Bowles or iek. 
a e twWo most 0} “—< ~ 
able.” This is most sty Jum, ough we 
have vine te of the wy tenderness. 
as'to being a literary or executioner, 
This very pamphlet aan that he can apply 
the cat-o-nine ‘tails ; and the | h Bards, 
&c., not to mention his inflictions on his 
ibe wife, and the laceration id Bp cop 
pendant, afford sufficient can 
the torture, even to death, like an In- 

fet | = 

innocents 
Why then hein an Executioner. 

Our disgust at the uncandid imputations 
upon Pope, in Boivies’ edition, has been ex- 
ressed ; and therefore we need not repeat, 
we liold that man to be no fit Editor of 
another’s work, no fit biographer of ano- 
ther’s life, who leans to detraction rather 


by | than to justice ; we rejoice to find in Lord 


Byron so powerful an ally in this cause. 
“ The truth is (says he), that in these days 
the grand ‘ primum mobile’ of England is 
cant; cant political, cant poetical, cant reli- 
ious, cant moral; but always cant, multi- 
plied through all the varieties of life. It is 
the fashion, and while it lasts will be too 
powerful for those who can only exist by 
taking the tone of the time. I say cant, 
because it is a thing of words, without the 
smallest influence upon human actions ; the 
English being no wiser, no better, and much 
poorer, and more divided amongst themselves, 
as well as far less moral, they were 
before the prevalence of this verbal decorum. 
This be ows horror of poor Pope’s not 
very well ascertained, and never fully proved 
amours, (for even Cibber owns that he pre- 
vented the somewhat perilous adventure in 
which Pope was embarking), sounds very 
virtuous in a controversial painphlet ; but 
all men of the world who know what life is, 
or at least what it was to them in their youth, 
must laugh at such a ludicrous foundation 
of the charge of ‘a libertine sort of love ;’. 
while the more serious will look upon those 
who er oe such yey upon an in- 
sulated fact, as fanatics, or hypocrites, per- 
haps both. The two are sometimes com- 
pounded in a happy mixture. 

“ Mr. Octayius Gilchrist speaks rather 
irreverently of a ‘ second tumbler of hot 
white-wine ” What does he mean? 
y harm in negus? or is it the 
worse for being hot? or does Mr. Bowles 
drink 1 had a better opinion of him. I 

that whatever wine he Frank was neat ; 
or at least, that like the in Jona- 
than Wild, ‘ he punch, the rather 
as there was not t it in Scripture.’ 
I should be sorry to ve that Mr. Bowles 
was fond of -negus; it is such a “candid’ 
liquor, so like a wishy-wa. ..\compromise 


between the passion for wine and_ the pro- 
riéty of water. But different ve 
iivers tastes. Judge Blackstone composed 


his ‘ Commentaries’ (he was a poet too in 
his youth) with a bottle of port before him. 

ison’s conversation was uot good for 
much till he had taken a similar dose. Per- 





haps the prescription of these two great men 


wf ee 


“witness the thousands who pass 
_ looking on it at all. What was it attracted the 


is another of Lord B.’s laxi- | 
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was not inferior to the very different one of 
a soi-disant poet of this day, who, after 
dering amongst the hills, 


‘Yo bed, od thetates bis verses, Being fer by 


by 
a bystander with bread and butter during the 
operation.” 

Who this is we know not, nor wlio is the 
person alluded to ( 13), of whom the 
author states “‘ I have myself seen a collec- 
tion of letters of another eminént, nay, pre- 
cininent, deceased poet, so abominably gross, 
und elaborately coars¢, that I do not bSitere 
that they could be paralleled in our ’ 
What is more strange, is, that some of these 
are couched as postscripts to his serious and 
sentimental letters, to which are tac’ 
either. a piece of prose, or some verses, of 
the most hyperbolical indecency. He him- 
self says, if ‘ obscenity (using & much 
coarser word) be the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, he most certainly cannot be saved.’ 
These letters are inexistence, and havé been 
seen bs bung besides myself ; but would his 
editor have been ‘ candid’ in even alluding 
to them? Nothing would have even pro- 
yoked me, an indifferent spectator, to allude 
to them, bat this further attempt at the de- 
preciation of Pope.*” 

With regard to Mr. Campbell’s ship, his 
Lordship’s reasoning is equally conclusive— 

“Mr. Bowles asserts that Campbell's 
* Ship of the Line’ derives all its poetry, not 
from ‘ art,’ but from ‘ nature” ‘Take away 
the waves, the winds, the sun, &¢. &c. one 
will become a stripe of blue bunting ; and 
the other a piece of coarse canvas on three 
tall poles.’ Very true : take away the ‘ waves,’ 
* the winds,’ and there will be no ship at all, 
not only for poetical, but for any other pur- 
pose; and take away ‘the sun,’ and we 
must read Mr. Bowles’s pamphlet by candle- 
light. But the ‘ poetry’ of the ‘ Ship’ dées 
not depend on ‘the waves,’ &c.; on the 
contrary, the ‘ Ship of the Line’ confers its 
wn poetry upon the waters, and heightens 
theirs. 1 donot deny, that the ‘ waves and 
winds,’ and above all ‘ the sun,’ are highly 
poetical ; we know it to our cost, by the 
many descriptions of them in verse: but if 
the waves bore only the foam upon their 
bosoms, if ‘the winds wafted only the sea- 
weed to the shore, if the sun shone neither 
upon pyramids, nor fleets, nor fortresses, 
would its beams be equally poetical? I think 
not: mp at 5 a t reciprocal. Take 
away ‘ of the Line’ ‘ swinginground’ 
the ‘calm ‘water,’ and the calm water be- 
comes a Somewhat monotcnous thing to look 
at, ly if not transparently clear ; 
by without 





tics.—Bowles’ attack on Pope, can be no jus- 
W caephoe phigh Caren tte : this is 
** mother whips me, and I w ** with 
‘a-witness to it "The same remark p- “"" 
yage 40, where his Lordship says, “ the most 
envious man I ever heard of is apoet, and a high 


one; besides, it is'an universal passion. - 
smith envied not only the puppets for their 
slancing, and broke his shins in the attempt at 
rivalry, but was ..:riously angry because two 
Land women xeceived more attention than he 


tacked | make other 


thousands to the launch? they might have 
seen the poetical ‘ calm water’ at Wapping, 
th Cl: eel 6 Beeeciiont orbs 2 Se 
ton » oOrina » or in a slo 
basin, or in any other vase. They might 
have heard the poetical winds howling through 
the chinks of a pigsty, or the garret window ; 
they might have seen the sun shining on a 
footiian’s livery, or on a brass warming-pan; 
but could the ‘ calm water,’ or the ‘ wind,’ 
or thé ‘ sun,’ make all, or any of these ‘ po- 
‘ ‘Ship? ‘to be not. a - ge Py can 
‘the Ship’ to be poetical, but only from 
those accessaries : now if they confer poetry 
so as to make oné thing poetical, they would 
e things ; the more so, as 
Mr. Bowles calls a ‘ ship of the line’ without 
them, that is to say, its ‘ masts und sails and 
streamers,’ ‘blue bunting,’ and ‘ Coarse 
canvas,’ and ‘ tall poles.’ So they are; and 
porcelain is clay, and man is dust, and flesh 
is grass, and yet the two latter at least are 
the subjects of much poesy. 
“ Did Mr. Bowles ever gaze upon the sea? 
I presume that he has, at least upon a sea- 
piece. Did any painterever paint the sea 
only, without the addition of a ship, boat, 
wreck, or some such adjunct? Is the sea 
itself a more attractive, a more moral, a more 
tical object, with or without a vessel, 
reaking its vast but fatiguing monotony ? 
Is a storm more poetical without a ship? or, 
in the poem of the Shipwreck, is it the storm 
or the ship which mostinterests? both much 
undoubtedly ; but without the vessel, what 
should we care for the tempest? It would 
sink into mere descriptive poetry, which in 
itself was never esteemed a high order of 
that art.” e ° ° 
“* But Mr. Bowles says, ‘ why bring your 
ship off the stocks?’ for no reason that 
I know, except that ships are built to be 
Jaunched. e water, &c. undoubtedly 
HEIGHTENS the poetical associations, but it 
does not make them; and the ship amply 
repays the obligation; they aid each other ; 
the water is more peitical with the ship— 
the ship less so without the water. But 
even a ship, laid up in dock,:is agrand and 
a poetical sight. Even an old boat, keel up- 
wards, wrecked upon the barren sand, is a 
* poetical’ object ; (and Wordsworth, who 
made a poem about a washing-tub and a 
blind boy; may tell you so as well as J,) 
whilst a long extent of sand and unbroken 
water, without the boat,‘ would be as like 
dull prose as any pamphlet lately published. 
“« What makes the srs toh e- image of 


the ‘marble roaste of epee ti 
“Ode to Solitude,’ so much admired by 
Johnson? Is it the ‘marble,’ or the ‘ waste,’ 
the artificial or the natural object? The 
= © che tn ie pe but pr 
* mar myra poetry o' 
mr rm ws ofthe place” quoting ie 
e 

piaieea ron ee 
a apoem 

worthy of biaveclh ana of them. , al 
" Gray written nothing but his Ele- 
gy, high as he stands, Iam not sure that he 





would not stand higher; it is the corner- 
[stone of his glory: without it, his odes 





— be Gy for nl wk The 
epreciation of Pope is ‘ou upon 
a idea of the dignity Ye his etter of 
poetry, to which he has partly contributed 

y the ingenuous boast, 

* That notin fengys maze he wandered long, 
But stcop’d to truth, and moralized his song.’ 
He cary are range ‘gppe to age - 
my mi e highest o' is ethical 
aim as the highest of all earthly objects 
must be moral. truth. . Religion does not 
make a of my subject; it is somethi 
beyond human powers, and has failed in al 
human hands except Milton’s and Dante's, 
and even Dante’s powers are involved in 
his delineation of human passioris, though in 
supernatural circumstances. What made 
Socrates the greatest of men? His moral 
truth—his cthics. What proved Jesus Christ 
the Son of God hardly less than his miraclés? 
His moral precepts. And if ethics have 
made a philosopher the first of men, and 
have not been disdained as an adjunct to his 
Gospel by the Deity himself, are we to be 
told that ethical poetry, or didactic poetry, 
or by whatever name you term it, whose 
object is to make men better and wiser, is 
not the very first order of poetry ; and are 
we to; be told this too by one of the priest- 
hood? It requires more mind, more wis- 
dom, more power, than all the ‘ forests’ 
that ever were ‘ walked’ for their ‘descrip- 
tion,’ and all the epics that ever were 
founded upon fields of battle. The Georgics 
are indisputably, and, I believe, undispu 
tedly even @ finer poéin than the Aneid. 
Virgil knew this; he did not ordet them 
to be burnt. 

‘ The proper study of mankind is man. 

Weare tempted on to farther quotation, 
by the able manner in which a critical 
opinion (at least its major) éxpressed in 
almost every poetical review that has ap- 
peared in the Literary Gazette, is put 
orward by the noble author. 

“Tt is the fashion of the day to lay great 
stress upon what they call ‘ imagination’ 
and ‘inyention,? the two commonest of 
qualities: an Irish peasant with a little 
whiskey in his head will imagine and invent 
more than would furnish forth a modern 

oem, If Lucretius had not been spoiled 

y the Epicurean system, we should have 
had. a far superior poem to any now in 
existence. As mere poetry, it is the first 
of Latin poems. What then has ruined it? 
His ethics. Pope has not this defect; his 
moral is as pure as his poetry is glorious. * * 

“The attempt of the poetical populace 
of the present day to obtain an ostracisin 

dinst Pope is as ra accounted for as 


the Athenian’s shell st Aristides ; they 
are tired of heari always called ‘the 
Just.’ are for life ; for 
if he maintains his station, they will reach 
their own by falling. They have raised s 
side of a Grecian temple of 
architectare ; and, more barb 

rous than the barbarians from whose practice 
I have borrowed’ the figure, they are. not 
contented with their own grotesque edifice, 


unless they destroy the prior and 
begutiful fabric which preceded, and which 
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‘Mature into a 


shames them and theirs for ever and ever. 
I shall be told that amongst those I have 
been (or it may be, still am) conspicuous— 
true, and I am ashamed of it. I Aave been 
amongst the builders of this Babel, attended 
bya confusion of tongues, but never amongst 
the envious destroyers of the classic temple 
of our predecessor. I have loved and 
honoured the fame and name of that illus- 
trious and unrivalled man, far. more than 
my own paltry renown, and the trashy jingle 
of the crowd of ‘Schools’ and upstarts, 
who pretend to rival, or even surpass him. 
Sooner than a single leaf should be torn 
from his laurel, it were better that all which 
these men, and that I, as one of their set, 
have ever written, should 

§ Line trunks, clothe spice, or, fluttering inarow, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam, or Soho! *” 


Bravo, my Lord! honourably and nobly 
said! this is the true spirit of a great poet ; 
and every man must feel that it is truly 
asserted.—There seems to he no love between 
Byron and Southey. In his preface to the 

ision of Judgement, Southey classes his 
Lordship with Moore, &c. in what he calls 
the ‘* Satanic ScHoon ;” and we have here 
his Lordship’s revenge, by anticipation. 

“ Mr. wles, apparently not relying 
entirely upon his own arguments, has in 
person or by proxy brought forward the 
names of Southey and Moore. Mr. Southey 
‘ agrees entirely with Mr. Bowles in his 
invariable principles of poetry.’ The least 
that Mr. Bowles can do in return is to 
approve the ‘invariable principles of Mr. 
Southey.” Ishould have thought that the 
word ‘“‘ invariable” might have stuck in 
Southey’s throat, like Macbeth’s ‘Amen!’ 
I am sure it did in mine, and I am not 
the least consistent of the two, at least as 
8 voter.” 

_ There are many other parts in this biting 
little publication, especially the eulagies 
on Pope, which we should ‘ike to transfer 
to our pages ; but it will be universally read, 
and this taste of its qualities must suffice.; 





The Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities 
of Nature. London, 1821. 8vo, 
4vols. By Charles Bucke, Esq. Au- 
thor of “Amusements in Retire- 
ment,” 


— who are happy <a to possess a 
will og Wins mess ae J wet 
one i 
pers in the author of these volumes. ‘He : 


pastoral solitude, to | 
the hearts of men, and to bring their beter 
u relief. iety of 
subjects which has connected with the 
pores or remote operations of nature, 
os a Spartise of bs ta te 
to 
the observance of her laws, and to the admi- 

ration of her influence. 
The style is appropriately simple, though 


iately 5 
not always correct ; 
a ys correct; and these pages serve to 


kind, which unhappily, as we advance in- 
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life, are but too apt to fade from the recol- 
lection. It would ‘not, however, suit our 
plan to enter on an analysis of so miscellane- 
ous a work ; nor does its character, indeed, 
require it. We shall merely endeavour to 
give some idea of the general design, by 
taking a few specimens of the subjects, pre- 
fixing to them their appropriate titles. 
Grottos. 

“ The names of deities were given to grot- 
tos, as well as to fountains. The serenity 
of an Italian sky served to render those oc- 
casional retreats liarly to the 
Roman nobility ; hence were they frequently 
to be found in the shrubberies and gardens 
of that accomplished people. The poets, at 
all times willing to celebrate whatever adds 
to their enjoyments, have left us some ele- 

int descriptions of those recesses, formed 
in the sides of rocks, at the feet of moun- 
tains, or on the hanks of rivulets. Many of 
these still remain in Italy *; containing mul- 
titudes of small paintings, representing vases, 
festuons, leaves, butterflies, shells, and 
fruits. 

“* Pausanias gives a remarkable account 
of a grotto at Corycium ; and Statius de- 
scribes an elegant one in his third Sylva; but 
that, which was the most celebrated in an- 
cient times, was the grotto of Egeria; still 
existing, though in a state of ruin+. When 
this grotto was first made by Numa, it was 
formed with such skill, as to appear totally 
untouched by art: inthe reign of one of the 
emperors, however, it entirely lost its sim- 
plicity ; and, being adorned with marble and 
other splendid ornaments, it acquired a mag- 
nificence totally foreign to its original cha- 
racter. This provoked the satire of the in- 
dignant Juvenal. It is now said to have re- 
turned to its primitive simplicity; being 
adorned with noss, violets, sweet-briars, ho- 
neysuckles, and hawthorns. . 

"* The grotto, which Pope formed at 
Twickenham, was one of the most celebrated 
ever erected in this kingdom. In the first 
‘instance, it was remark for its elegant 
simplicity : as the owner, however, advanced 
in years, it be more and more indebted 
to the refinements of art: but the recollec- 
tion of its having amused the last years ot 
that illustrious poet atoncs to the heart 

tho paentbropist, for what it loses to 







first . He seems generally averse t® 
pantiediog himself directly ; though there 
are somc instances to the contrary, in which, 
Sr gpm css as he is, he permits the frrita- 

ile genus to appear, and which we would 
wish had been omitted. But, generally, he 
disguises his own feelings under a ious 
name, -Colonna; and he also surrounds him- 
self ‘with his friends, to whom he has as- 
signed names which they alone knew how to 
appropriute; 

A Harvest Scene. 

* In the retired _— of Aberystwith are 
three valleys and six dingles. Strawberries 
are in the woods, bilberries on the sides, and 

use upon the summits of the mountains. 
n the rivulets are, occasionally, found ‘i. 
mens of pyrites ; and in the dntchnd coe 
several antique yew-trees, out one of 
which grows a mountain ash. The church 
was built in the reign of Henry V, These 
valleys are so remote, and the access to 
them so difficult, that there never was a cas- 
tle, a monastery, nor even a manor-house, 
built in either of them. The serpentine di- 
rection prevails here; as it does in the veins 
of plants ; in the veins of minerals and ani- 
mals; in the flowing of rivers; in the mo- 
tion of clouds ; in the disposition of coun- 
tries ; and in the ever-varying progress of 
the ntvon. 
‘¢ O, that this lovely yale were mine ! 
That, from glad youth to calm decline, 
My years might gently glide ; 
Hope would rejoice in endlees dreams, 
“And memory’s oft returning gleams 
By peace be sanctified. 
*¢ There would unto my soul.be gives, 
From presence of all gracious Heaven, 
A piety sublime : 
And thoughts would come, ef mystic mood, 
To make, in this deep solitude, 
. Eternity of Time! N. 
“Colonna once passed a day in these val- 
leys : sometimes ascending the summits, 
sometimes sitting on the margin of the rivue 
of the woppices, "Ik wan the ako. of Sep 
the eoppices. It was the mi p- 
tember, and the very scene of re , which 
Homer has described in one of the compart- 
mente of his hero’s shield, was present. 


of Flocks feeding over a valley, whose peace re- 


ired no to guard them: every soul 
of the thagetingeded in the harvest: some 


don he ae nd > tg ee sec cutting the corn with sickles, others with 
hare been egheeized from the fully “aking ; tp the-eberks, which had gia. 

sc atest mites tl | ras sn the Meahampeend atten diving 
si ai Sete hes ef | women wee forming acl» Croup of 
““S @ Diverse Manicre a’ . | gleaners { finished the picture. As he gazed, 








Roma, p. 23, fol. 1769.” j’ . 
+ "ta Villa Justiniana, extst ingens lapis 
solidus in quo sculpta hesc duo Ovidii 
carmina sunt :— os: ' 
a que pombotagaes s dea grata Ca- 


Ila Numee conjunx conciliumque fuit. 

“* Qui lapis videtur ex eodem Egerie fonte, 
aut ejus isthuc co! ‘Montrav- 
con, Phe Latian mney believed that Egeria 
was so afflicted at Numa’s death, that she melt- 
ed into a fountain of tears.” 


Colonna could not avoid contrasting this 
scene with those in the counties of Worces- 
ter and'Kent, where the men were, probably, 
at that Very moment, drawing the poles 
‘out of the earth; the women taking their 
loaded stems; and, with their dren, 
picking the clusters off the plants, and throw- 

t In ancient times persons were allowed to 


glean in orchards and vineyards, as well as ip 
the corn-fields, Esdras scems to allude {o this 








custom, LU. ch. xvi. v. 29, 30, 31, 
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ing them into baskets: the whole enlivened | 
by ‘the occasional song of hope and: merri- 
nent. ‘ 

** Such have f heard, in Scottish land, 

Rise from the busy harvest band ; 

When falls before the mountaineer, 

On lowland plains, the ripen’d ear.” 

: Scorr. 
__ Beauty of Colours. , 

“* Nothing in nature is more beautiful than 
her colours. Every flower is compounded of 
different. ; almost. every mountain is 
clothed with herbs, different from the one 
i ing it; and every field has its pecu- 

iar hue. ' 

“« Colour is to scenery what the entabla- 
owe. is, to Ls vsmeygr une aad Seoaes to 

anguage. Nature, therefore, delights in no 
fixed colour: for. even her is so well 
contrasted, that the foliage of woods presents 
to our, sight all the shades of an emerald, and 
all the combinations of innumerable chap- 
Jets. Colours,are, indeed, so fascinating to 
the eye, that, in the East, there has long 
prevailed a method of signifying the pas- 
sions, which is there called the love-lan 
of colours, This rhetoric was aR ee 
into Spain by the Arabians. Yellow ex- 
pressed doubt ; black, sorrow ; green, hope ; 
purple, sonar 3 blue, jealousy; white, 
contents and red the greatest possible sa- 
tixfaction. .Ip regard to mourning, it may 
not be irrelevant to remark that, though most 
Euro mourn in black, the ancient Spar- 
tans, Romans, and inese, mourned in 
white ; the Egyptians in yellow ; the Ethj- 
onan in brown; the ‘Turks in violet ; 
while kings and cardinals indicate their grief 
in purple, 

“ With as much 2 we number 
the leaves of the trees, bi of the 
ocean, or the sands of the beach, as describe 
the various blendings 
just washed by the waves: or the 
and successions of tints, in shells, minerals, 

These meltings of various hues 
tly, be styled the melody of 
colours. Sir Isaac Newton having ed, 
that the breadths of the seven primary co- 
lours were proportional to the seven musical 
notes of the gamut; Father | 1 conceiv- 
ed that colours had .their ie 

. a8 music; and he, in a 
ed an instrument ||, which he-called an ocu- 
jar‘harpsichord. The office of this instru- 
ment, — a was to reflect all the 


succession ; 
ng the notes, and 
tones. - 
** In Japan, clouds frequently assume the 


ll ‘‘ The powers of expressing colour by sound 
is fancifully illustrated in.Mons. Doster, lives 





» pur- 
** Stringed Instrments.—Violin, pink ; viola, 


rose; violoncello, yed ; double buss, deep 
sen red,” 


| the opposite sides of a narrow valley, or on 


‘out feeling 
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shapes of irregular fortifications ; in 
great richness and variety to the vast 
coneave. At the tropics, they roll them- 


snow; turning their borders into pores 


eg pil ee ree og beam tke 
exhii of ca- 
verns, rocks, = aaoandine = 


may be collected from St. Pierre, may be 
EF slaps ean gutiage eeiliomaguiced 
v » wi Openings are distinguis 

by shades of purple and vermillion. These 
celestial exhibit, in their various co- 
lours, matchless tints of white, melting into. 
ne ag ena colours, igus and there . 
torrents of light, issuing 
fro the dark sides of the mountains, and 
their streams, like i of gold 
and silver, over rocks of These 
pearances are not more to be admired for 
their beauty, than for their endless combi- 
nations; since they vary every instant. 
What, a moment before was luminous, be- 
comes coloured: what was coloured mingles 
intoshade: forming singular and most beau- 
ful representations of islands and hamlets, 
peg nar — rivers, immense 
ruins, rocks, and gigantic mountains.” 
1.331 


The Rainbow. 


** The poets feigned the rainbow to be the 
residence of certain aérial creatures, whose 
delight it is to sport and wanton in the 
clouds. Milton, in his exquisite pastoral 
drama of Comus, thus alludes to this pla- 
tonic idea :— 

T took. it for a fairy vision 

Of some.gay creature in the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play i’ th’ plighted clouds. 

‘* Shakespeare is ‘the only writer, who has 
alluded to the colours, which are reflected on 
the eye when suffused with tears. The rain- 
bow, which, not improbably, first suggested 
the idea of arches, though beautiful in all 
countries, is more particularly so in moun- 
tainous ones ; for, independent of their fre- 

uency, it is impossible to conceive. any- 
ing more grand, than the appearance of 
this fine arch, when its points rest upon 


the peaked summits of precipitate moun- 
tains. The Srandinavians believed it to 
connect earth with heaven ; and it, for 
a guardian, a Being, called Heimdaller. 

“Tt is im ossibte to see a rainbow with- 
miration towards the Power, 
that forms it! One of the glories which are 
said to surround the throne of Heaven, is a 
rainbow like an emerald. In the Apoca- 
1 it is described, as encircling the head 
of an angel ; in Ezekiel, the four cherubim 
are compared to a cloud arched with it.” 

These extracts, brief though they are, 
cod be athdniegal hinged. tian 

e mind, .He 
to be gene kind-hearted individual, 
and we trust that his work will dind friends: 
among the lovers of nature and of humanity. 








selves into enormous masses, as white as| 


85 | lousies and 


@ine and Wiainuts, 
OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT, 
By a Cockney Grey Beard, : 

De Loutherbourg’s Eidophusikon, continued. 

It is not unusual, even in the best societies, 
to hear affected: declamations upon the jea- 
ings that prevail among 
Paeesoel nate inde tales indust 
rors, originate ins i ously p 
gated by meddling mischievous people, who, 
to get rid of their native ennui, wander about 
from one ingenious man’s study to another, 
to pick up scraps for thei} scandalous chro- 
nicles. Idlers in everything worthy, who 
worry the man of genivs into spleen by a 
thousand impertinences, drawing hi 
with only half his-faculties free for conversa- 
tion, into admissions which he never meant, 
and iute opinions upon the works of others 
by wily stratagems of unfitting praises and 
misapplied compliments, Me si ing com- 
ments that momentary petulance thus basel 
excited alone could have induced, and whic! 
were never uttered’to be whispered agai 

But he that has deserved that friendly ad- 
mission to the sanctum sanctorum which 
men of genius, with few exceptions, are at 
all times willing to grant to the real gentle- 
man and true amateur, must know that pro- 
fessors of the fine arts are the first to do jus- 
tice to the talent of their compeers. 


When ‘Lawrence, then but a very young 
man, exhibited his elegant whole length por- 
trait of Miss Farren, Sir Joshua Reynolds 


was the first to proclaim its high merits. 


It was placed in the great room of the Royal 
Academy, as a t to the splendid por- 
trait of Mrs. Billi as St. Cecilia, 


painted by the illustrious president of that 
ciation Sir Joshua, Pith that noble 
eandour which is a usual attribute of su- 
perior genius, stood by the side of the young 

inter—-complimented him in the presence 
of the othe?-artists on his extraordinary per- 
formance, anid in answer ‘to the adipiration 
which Lawrence had expressed on the har- 
monious colouring and superior feeling 


displayed on the St. ia, generously 
Gree onl compari in- favour. of his 
exquisite and masterly drawing, 
to his own **Tn you, sir,” 


said Sir Joshua, “the world will expect 
to see accomplished, that which I have 
failed toachieve.” } : 
Turner, whose magnificent drawings were 
above the comprehensiun of those unac- 
quainted with art, for many years during the 
seasons of Exhibition at ‘Somerset House, 
was daily indebted to groups of admiring 
artists, generously occupied in ‘teaching the 
a to feel dl due aes ord ypeot! of 
is original style. he, 
dread a rival, oe being told ‘that Calcott had 
inted one of his es scenes on the 
hames, on commission, for two hundretl 
guineas, observed in the presence of several 
patrons of the arts, “ Had I been de 
to set a value upon that picture, I should 
have awarded a thousand.” But more of this 
in a future chapter 








Gainsborough was sowrapt in delight with 





hese, like many ‘popular ‘er-- 
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the Eidophusikon, that for atime he thought 


of.nething else—he talked of pear else— 
and passed his evenings at that exhibition in 


long succession. - Gainsborough, himself a 
great experimentalist, could not fail to ad- 
mire scenes wrought to such on by 
the aid of so many collateral inventions. 
Loutherbourg’s genius was as prolific in 
imitations of nature to astonish the ear, as 
te charm the sight. He introduced a new 
art—the picturesque of sound. 

I can never forget the awful impression 
that was excited by his ingenious contrivance 
to produce the of the firing of a si 
of distress, in his sea storm. That appalli 
sound, which he that had been exposed to 
the terrors of a raging tempest could not 
listen to, even in this mimic scene, without 
being reminded of the heart-sickening an- 
swer, which sympathetic danger had re- 
luctantly forth from his own loud 
gun—a hoarse sound to the howling wind, 
that proclaimed, “I too, holy Heaven | 
need that succour J fain would lend !” 

De Loutherbourg had tried many schemes 
to effect this; but none were satisfactory to 
his nice ear, until he caused a large skin 
to be dressed into parchment, which was 
fastened by screws toa circular frame, form- 
ing a vast tambourine ; to this was attached a 
compact sponge that went upon a whalebone 
spring ; which, struck with violence, gave the 
effect of a near explosion; a more gentle 


blow, that of a far-off gun; and the rever-' 


beration of the sponge produced a marvellous 
imitation of the echo from cloud to cloud, 
dying away into silence. 

The thunder was no less natural, and in- 
finitely grand : —_—— sheet of thin cop- 
pr was suspended by achain, which, shaken 

y one of the Jower corners, prod 
the distant rumbling, seemingly below the 
horizon ; and as the clouds rolled on, ap- 
shed nearer and nearer, increasing peal 

y peal, until, following rapidly the light- 


ning’s -2ig-zag flash, which was admirably 
vivi cit iotien it burst in a tremendous | wind 


crash insmediately overhead. 

Once, poe at the Eidophusikon, with a 
party of intelligent friends, when this scene 
was performing over Exeter ’Change, I had 
the felicity te ience a most interest- 
ing treat. I had wished for an oppor- 
tunity to compare the. effect of the awful 
phenomenon—a thunder storm, with this 
Amitative thunder of De Louthe "8. 
A lady exclaimed, “ It lightens !” and, in 


great agitation, to.an that 
admitted air to seats, The con-| j 
sternation caused by discovery, induced 


many to retire to the lobby, some of whom, 
moved by terror or superstition, observed, 
“‘ that the exhibition was presumptuous.” 


We moved to the. and opening 
door, stood upon landing place, anes 
we could com the real witb the arti- 
ficial storm. 


_ When the exhibition was over, 
and we retired to sup with one of our 
party, the worthy Thomas Tomkins, in Ser- 
mon-lane, we naturally went into the me- 
rits of this scenic display, when it was 

ed, and I SS ee 


Loutherbourg’s was the best thun 


uced | axis, were hurled in heaps with every 


, 
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sound cosbied Uy 8 Wenn shed of aapen 
emi a copper” 
thus suspended, H may appear extra 
to assert so wondrcus an ¢ ;, indeed it is 
not le to describe the power of the re- 
lance—auricular evidence alone could 
convince. 7 ' 
The waves for his stage were carved in 
soft wood from models made in clay ; these 
highly: "varuabed, relected, the. Iytuing 
highly varnished, the lightning. 
Each turned on its own axis, towards the 
other, in a contrary direction, throwing up 
the foam, now at one spot, now at another— 
ini in altitude as. they receded 


ia diatenes, ag subdued by vig | 
tints. us the perturbed waters 

to cover a vast . One machine of 
simple construction turned the whole, and 
the motion was regulated accorfing to the 
increasing of the storm. 

The vessels, which were beautiful models, 
went over the waves with a natural undu- 
lation, those nearest making their courses 
with a proportionate rate to their bulk, and 
those farther off moving with a slower pace. 
They were all correctly rigged, and carried 
only such sails as their situations would de- 
mand. Those in the ae ve were coloured 
ine rt to preserve the aérial perspec- 
tive the nen. The illusion was so per- | 
fect, that the audience were frequently heard 
toexclaim, “Hark | the signal of distress came 
from that vessel labouring out there—and | 
now from that.” 

The rush of the waves was effected by 
a large octagonal box, made of paste-| 
board, with internal shelves, and charged’ 
with small shells, peas, and light - balls, 
which, as the machine wheeled upon its 


not heard ; 


and being accompanied by two machines, of 
a ane me eared Cae tightly strained 
silk, which pressed against each other by 
a swift motion, gave out a hollow whistling 
sound, in perfect imitation of loud of 

ind. silken balls, hastily 
over the surface of the great tambourine, 
increased the awful din. * 

The-rain and hail were no less truly imi- 
tated: for the rain, a Jong four-sided tube 
was with small seed, which, ac- 
cording to the degree-of its metion, from a 
horizontal to a vertiele position, forced the 


t. . 
P Osk.af the most-t scenes, <de- 
scribed a calm, with an Malian in 
which the rising of the moon, with the 
coolness which diffused to the 
was 


the sea, n a. romantic f 
broken rocks. The red aoe light of i 





turn ; |i 


. | to @ my: 


) wit 
the | water on one part of its surface, whilst the 


moon shed its silvery lustre on another, i 
sweet repose. Shipping in motion add 
to the interest of the scene; and a fleet in 
the offing, slowly preceeding gn its course, 
melted into air. 
The clouds for this scene were admirably 
painted ; and-as they rolled-on, the moon 
ome their edges, or was obscured, at the 
will of the painter; for where he had loaded 
the colour to mess, the transparent 
light of the orb could not penetrate. The 
ouds in front received sufficient illumination 
1 gla eh sare andes dby a 
uish grey one i . 
described. The moen was formed acir- 
cular aperture of an inch diameter,-cut ina 
tin box, that contained a powerful argand 
lamp, which being placed at various dis- 
tances from the back of the scene, gavé a 
brilliant, or a subdued Be ore? to the 
passing cloud, producing without any other 
aid, the prismatic circle, with that enchant- 
i to on Italian sky. 


ing purity which is 
ressive scene, which 


at the most 

formed the — of rae was that 
representing the region of t ls, 
vith peo ned ing his troops on the hanks 
of the Fiery Lake, and the rising of the Pa- 
lace of Pandemonium, as deserthed by. the 
pen of Milton. De Loutherbourg had al- 
ready wre his graphic powers in +his 
scenes fire, upon a great acale, at the 
public +i which had astonish- 
ed and terrified the audience ; but in this he 
astonished himself; for he had not conceived 
the power of light that might be thrown 
upon a scenic display, until he made the ex- 
riment on his own circumscribed stage, 
, in the und of a vista, stretch. 
i length between moun- 
tains, ignited from their bases to their lofty 
summits, with eae a a chao- 
tic mass rose in majesty, which gradu- 
ally assumed form until cand the interior 
of a vast temple of gorgeous architecture, 
bright as molten brass, ingly composed 
of ‘unconsuming, un fire. dn 
- a the effect oan, 
glasses re lamps was fully dis- 
played; which, being hidden from the au- 
dience, threw their whole influence upon the 
scene, as it rapid} — new to a sul- 
phureus:blue, then to a lurid red, and then 

again to a vivid light, and: ulti 
us combinatiun of the glasses, 
such as a —_ furnace exhibits, in fusing 
various metals. The souads which accom. 
panied the wondrous picture, stguck the 
astonished ear.of the spectator as no less. 
preternatural ;- for, to add a more awfal 
character to the peals of thunder, and tlic 
accompaniments of all thehollow machinery. 
that hurled balls and stones with indescriba- 
ble rumbling and noise, an expert assistant 
eee Senn 
a 0 
ere, Ss sere ee Leen ene 


‘Loutherbourg’s Eidophusi- 
kon ; and would that it sang t eo. cua 


when the love of the fme arts has spread in 





o 
its 
spacious lantern, tinged the rippling of the 


so vast a degree!—that knowledge which 








and intended’ 
ore 
Truth and the Old School,” is ac- 


sulted, in of that ingenious scene- 
painter’s assumed the Italianized de- 
signation, “ Bookerini.” — Vide Ed- 


wards’s Anecdotes of Painting, p- 265, 
The author of Wine and Walnuts will be hap- 
py to avail himself of every communication 


from the same polite channel that has fur- 
him with the information touching Fu- 
zeli’s Milton.) . 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW (ANTARCTIC) LAND. 

this country, the discovery of 
which was announced in the Literary 
Gazette*, the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal has obtained some further interest- 
ing accounts. They occur in a notice of a 
second Ai be. r E. Barnfield, master 
of the Andromache, who was dispatched in 
the brig which originally visited New Shet- 
land, (the William) in order to ascertain the 
truth of the statements brought by Mr. 
Smith and his crew. The writer says, ‘‘ We 
sailed from Valparaiso on the 20th of De- 
cember 1819, but did not arrive on cruising 
— till the 16th of January 1820, having 

almost constantly harassed with baffii 

winds and calms ti 
southern latitude. On that day, however, we 
pe et nat mee ae ver the land to 
the tward, extending on both bows 
as faras the eye could reach. At a distance, 
its limits scarcely be distinguished from 
the light white clouds which floated on the 
tops of the mountains. Upon a nearer 

» however, every object became 
‘tinet. The whole line of coast appeared 
high, bold, and 3 Tising ae from 
the sea in — icular snowy cliffs, <r 
here and where the naked face of a 
barren black rock shewed itself am 
them. In the interior, the land, or er 


the snow, — and gently u 
wards into ls, which to 
s.tuated i from oy ye No at- 


Res 
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t prudent to go nearer the sliore in 
% jally as it was exposed to 
almost every wind. The boat brought off 
some seals and ins which had been 
shot among the cess but +p! reported 
them to be the only animated objects they 
had discovered. The latitiide of this part 
of the coast was found to be 62° 26'S. and 
its a to be 60° 54’ W.+ 
“ days after this, we discovered and 
anchored in an extensive bay, about two de- 
grees farther to the , where we were 
enabled to land, and examine the country. 
Words can scarcely be found to describe its 
barrenness and sterility. Only one small 
spot of land was discovered on which a land- 
oe he effected upon the Main, every 
other part of the bay being bounded by the 
same inactessible cliffs which we had met 
with before, We landed on a shingle beach, 
on which there was a heavy surf beating, and 
from which a small stream of fresh-water ran 
into the sea. Nothing was to be seen but 
the rugged surface of barren rocks, upon 
which myriads of sea-fowls had laid their 
ore, and which they were then hatching. 
ese birds were so little accustomed to the 
sight of any other animal, that, so far from 
being intimidated by our approach, they even 
disputed our landing, and we were obliged 
forcibly to open a passage for ourselves 
through them. consisted principally 
of four species of the penguin; with alba- 
trusses, Is, pintadoes, shags, sea-swal- 
lows, and a bird about the size and shape of 
the common pigeon, and of a milk-white 
plumage, the only species we met with that 
was not web-footed. We also fell in with a 
number of the animals described in Lord 
Anson’s voyage as the Sea-Lion, and said by 
him to be so plentiful at Juan Fernandez, 
many of which we killed. Seals were also 
pretty numerous; but though we walked 
some distance into the country, we could 
observe no trace either of inhabitants, or of 
any terrestrial animal. It would be im- 
possible, indeed, for any but beasts of prey 
der sa here, “as pad met a sort = 
ve except an re sma 
patches of stunted grass growing upon the 
surface of the thick coat of dung which the 
sea-fowls left in the crevices of the rocks, 
and a species of moss, which occasionally we 
met with adhering to the rocks themselves. 
In short, theme eee de- 
grees east and west, ut egrees 
cada tae tenia at ap- 
pearance aly same, > 
tainous, barren, and universally covered with 
it where the rugged summits of 
appeared through it, resem- 


ye gon A omge mage 2 and the bottom so 
foul, and the water so deep, that it was not 
the 


i 
i 








out of which we had some difficulty in find- 
ME The aiacovery of thi 

“The ery of this land must be of 
great interest in a point of view, 
and its importance to the: commercial in- 
terests of our country, must be evident from 
the very great numbers of whales with which 
we were daily surrounded; and the multi- 
tudes of the finest fur-seals and sea-lions 
which we met both at sea and on every point 
of the coast, or ome rocky islands, on 
which we were able to land. The fur of 
the former is the finest and longest I have 
ever seen ; and from their having now he- 
come scarce in every other part of these 
seas, and the great demand for them both 
in Europe and India, they will, I have no 
doubt, me, as soon as the discovery is 
made public, a favourite speculation amongst 
our merchants. The oil procured from the 
sea-lion ia, I am told, nearly equal in value 
to that of the spermaceti whale. And the 
great number of whales we saw every where 
near the land, must also be an important 
thing to our merchants, as they have lately 
been said to be very scarce to the northward. 

** We left the coast on the 21st of March, 
and arrived at this place on the 14th of 
April, having touched at Juan Fernandez for 
refreshment.” 

It ig a singular coincidence, that the bio- 
graphy of Capt. Cook closes (by way of 
summary) with the declaration, that. the il- 
lustrious navigator had decided two great 
problems—namely, that there vas no an- 
tarctic land, and no passage into the 
arctic polar sea. These unlucky assertions 
are, by a strange chance, both negatived in 
the same year, 1820. 





THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
March 17, 1821. 


Sir.—In the architectural annals of the 
Literary Gazette, I trust you will deem the 
following communication worthy of a place. 

The removal of an ancient characteristic 
from, and the addition of a new feature to, 
the principal commercial building in Europe, 
will no doubt interest the attention of your 
scientific readers. It is for that purpose 
therefore, I beg leave to call their attention, 
Sever hioeancetng onthe Repel Bachan, 
tower now on v XC ? 
in lieu of the old one, which has been lately 
pulled down by order of the Gresham 
Committee. , 

The beauties of architecture, when ex- 
hibited in the erection of towers or spires, 
are certainly productive of more 
-to the ad of the science, than when 
displayed in any other form ; whether we 
take a close view of them from their base 
and their lofty sumintits, as it were 
piercing the very clouds ; whether we ‘ob- 
serve from a distance, crowning, em- 
vrcar oLba they Sotabalis or whether's 
villa ich the inguish ; or whether we 
rad chair spies alone, from a distance, 


: as far as the eye can reach, ‘the effect pro- 
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a city, town, or village, would appear perfect 
or cotnplete without these elevated insignia 
of architectural anes Were we to opal 
a panoramic view of this great metropolis, 
an deprive it of that vast and magnificent 
globular elevation, the Dome of St. Paul’s— 
the tapering beauties of St. Bride’s steeple 
—the aspiring Dotic capital of the Monunient 
—the aeriaily supported spire of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West—or that elegant combi- 
nation of all the architectural. orders, the 
tower of St. Mary-!e-Bow, we should lose 
all recollection of its identity, and. reduce 
the view to one unshapen mass of buildings, 
too contemptible to deserve admiration. 

The most eminent artist in this branch of 
the — = ene — os rank Sir 
Christopher Wren igo Jones umong 
the oui distinguished, with several others 
of less note, without the least disparagement 
to any of our modern Spire-modellers) 
seemed to preserve in their works, a leading 
feature in gothic architectural beauty, namely 
open work, which produced a poe beauty, 
and added a twofold lustre to the brilliancy 
of their designs ; as the following example 
will demonstrate. 

Whether in the middle of the day, the 
rays of light are darted directly on the 
building, and it is consequently viewed by 
the spectator as an opaque body ; or whether 
the 5, ore rays of the setting sun dart 
immediately through it, and all its component 
parts form an interesting profile to the eyes 
of the spectator ; it cannot but form a most 
pleasing object. For instance, we view the 
two steeples at the west end of St. Paul’s 
(which consist entirely of open work) by 
broad daylight, with infinite pleasure, and 
observe their architectaral design presenting 
to our sight solid but embellished piles of 
masonry. We view them in the evening 
from a different situation, and they present 
a far different, and very pleasant aspect : 
they seein to us, as it were anatomized, when 
pe ne with their former appearance ; and 
that building which before seemed an opaque 
body, now developes a coup-d’ceil of ribbed 
masonry ; the slender pillars and expanding 
arches form a profile, the beauty of which 
can only be conceived by those who have 
attentively observed it; and when the purple 
tints of the sky at sunset penetrate the in- 
tersecting branches and colonnades of these 
ons buildings, the irs roduced is of 
the most interesting kind. file of 
St. Dunstan’s, Bow, St. Bride’s, ast various 
oe constructed steeples, has an 
equa asing appearance. 

‘ Thus Fauch forthe two-fold beauty évinced 
by our p itors in this ies of archi- 
tecture. Since their days it has dwindled 
away into a mere shadow; for: surely the 
dwart-like erections, substituted for steeples, 
‘on most of our modern edifices (some of 
which scarcely equal in size the turret of a 
stable clock, or the alarm-bell box of an aca- 
dlemy) may veryjustly be called the shadows 
of those of former days ; even those which do 
raise their heavy heads a little higher than 
their , neighbours, exhibit an entirely 
Opaque YF masonry, through which not a 


vay of lig 


t cam penetrate to relieve the 
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prpeatchchaede - 5 so that the 
or transparent s' i may 
he said to be totally lost: St. Mary-le-bone 
—— (the last parochial une erected in 
London) though “a little higher than the 
angels” which support its dome, is infinitel 
lower than any stteples of former days. 
square wooden box containing a.clock and 
a bell, and surmounted by a weathercock, 
forms (with a few exceptions) the pat A 
@auvre of the modern style of steeple 
building. Witness Bermondsey steeple, St. 
Chapel oe Chapel with’ Sunenrile 
} » Islington » with many o F 
pisartpnsee vier ee bie uilding, 
most rapaciously by all modern ar- 
chitects—which consists, most simply, of a 
cireular story surmounted by a small dome 
containing a small bell, viz. St. Martin 
Outwich; St. Peter le Poor; the church 
leading from Broad Street into Moorficlds ; 
the New Chapel in Waterloo Place, &c. &c. 
If this pe gp of buildi prevail, 
adieu to all the merry peals which are wont 
to be rung on the bells of our old churches. 
Nay, I — much question if a merchant 
ought to place dependance on the certain- 
ty of weathercocks set on these modern 
buildings, as being in too terrestrial a 
situation ; and should the Grasshopper of 
the Royal Exchange, by any unlucky substi- 
tution, on his remounting to his elevated 
station, be put several feet lower than he 
was before, the smoke may impede his 
aerial progress, and he will no longer indi- 
cate the state of the wind, or the likelihood 
of the arrival of shipping, &c. 

Having com the ancient with the 
modern style of steeple-building, I now pro- 
ceed to the subject of this communication, 
namely, the new: tower érecting on the 
ae Exchange. 

t would be naturally expected, that on 
removing the principal feature of a building, 
the commercial interest of which is of im- 
portance to nearly the whole globe, its 
removal would be speedily followed hy a 
restitution of it in its original state, or after 
a design more elegant than the yo In 


the present instance the — ign has 
me riot ed the original, 

OSSESSES SU) r advantages to the o > 
Pisubmit to the judgement of your ae. 
by giving them the following (I ) 
correct tion of it. 

The ‘first division or compartment of the 
new tower is square, in the entre of which 
is a niche, at vacant. 

On each side of this compartment of the 
tower, there is intended to be elevated, as 
before, an erection of > half 
its hei, At each angle of 
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by an entablature, upon which a small dom® 
is intended_to be erected; which, with a 
Lge and vane, will complete the whole 
pile. ‘ 

The erections of masonry on either side 
of the square tower, are in to be em- 
bellished with bas relief designs, represent- 
ing the present state of the country, &c. &c. 
Colussal figures are also to be placed in front 
of the building above the columns, repre- 
senting the four quarters of the globe ; and 
in the centre are to be placed the royal arms. 

The circular range ef columns and done 
top, is so hackneyed a design, that the tower 

en viewed at a distance, wiil more resem- 
ble.she top of a chapel than the summit of 
the principal mercan aa of Europe. 
an, 
AsBEsTos. 
(Jn justice to our Correspondent, we omit the first 
part of his lust paragraph. Ed.} 





FINE ARTS. 


On Monday, Sir John Leicester’s Gallery 
was thrown open, and a number of visitors 
who had previously procured the privilege of 
entré, were admitted to this gratitying and 
magnificent abode of the British Arts. 
Richly us the liberal exhibitor of these 
charming works merits the highest eulogy of 
every lover of our native school, from us it 
would be but a repetition of panegyric, and 
from afiy one, the mere echo of general 
sentiment. Indeed we know very few things 
which unite the universal suffrage so 
entirely, as the species of encouragement 
which this distinguished individual has chalk- 
ed out for the arts of England and their pro- 
feesors. We hear of no difference of opinion 
on the subject ; and all repeat that, by their 
splendid public display, even more than by 
their munificent purchase, the ly pos- 
sessor of these chefs d’cuvre contributes to 
exalt, promote, avd render illustrious, the 
painters and paintings of his native mom 

We — in oe a acaeie’ _ 
the Gallery had been y ; 
cent’s capt View of London is, and suf- 
fers no o 4 eet to Turner’s noble 
scene of t ‘tees , and in a fellow compart- 
ment with Wilson’s delightful landscape. 
Hilton’s Europa is still at the head of 
its class, oe with time; Collins’s 
sweet Sea-shore, Northcote’s tncommon 
and beautiful Angels, Lawrence’s enchant- 
ing whole-length of Lady Leicester, Har- 
low’s delicious female heads, and all. the 
well-known masterly performances of Rey- 
nolds, Hoppner, a Gaiaborough, 

, Shee, West, F Ward, Howard, 
mson, Bone, 
to embellish this 


Queen, being the Mercers’ arms. sculptor who executed a at once so 
The next tompartment octa- | like, so forcible; and’so The cast 
gonal, with small buttresses from | of the venerable hand, as 





President’s right 
: | taken after am, Recent ae. It 


is as ex * the ruling 
passion strong te death 2 for it is in the at- 
titude of painting ; and the strung markings 
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of the fe 


the exenvion 
life, are 


Mr. Mog Seat oar ane 


Non ora. are peta berm 
observations are modest and Sensible, phe 


oints, Getlag to their use in 
works du a 

worthy of Falhove My 
of the power ve 
a 


the accounts of the works, though short, 
satis . Weneed scarcely say, that the | 
rooms were full ; v 
been taken that they s 
niently crowded. 


r care havi 
not be inconve- 





ieee chee 
set House, t 
Gardens, (which we learn with skate 
to. be confined to water colours, and likely 
to be admirahly supplied,) there is to be 
an exhibition of Engravings by living British 
artists; in Soho-square, to which the king 
has, with his ished promptitude in 
patronizing the arts, alreaily given his liberal 
support. An exhibition of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s cent portraits, painted abroad, 
in Pall M An exhibition of Mr. West’s 
works, in a gallery building at his resi- 
in Newman-street, An exhibition of 
Glover’s Belzoni’s very striking 
and interesting tombs, which we 
may say, from actual examination, translate 
the wonders and antiquities of Thebes, by 
fac-simile, oe maneny, Haydon’s noble 
“Hen? ; o be om in Pall 
; ins Gallery exists July, in 
t ; and when to all these pot} 
the facilities to'view them annually given by 
the poble owners of the Grosvenor and 
Stafford Galleries ; > o mage n 
proper application of seeing } 4 Fawkes’ 
unequalled drawings ; Mr. Hope’s ; Mr. An- 
gerstein’s, and other great vin 4 rivate 
collections ; and still further, the multitude 
of sales by "Christie, Bullock, Phillips, &c. 
it must give a very extraordinary idea of the 
glories of: London in the Arts, in the year 
1, the second of a king who promises to 
more for literature, and every refined 
it, than - monarch that ever sat on 
British throne 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DISCOVERY, BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Pant ae 


" & Ricciardo A recmers was found Messer 

da Valbouna as he sat rt Prem at 

“ i ora his daughter's window, having 

** his hand fast in hers, ere, and she sleeping in the 

retogetbor in eorvinga, and thes laag ley 
r 

“ mutually recompenced.”” Boccaccio, Aud 

’ Po me me 

Catherine. 


Cath. do ‘you follow me? 
ait mereretae 


Ric. rues Nolochon nee. bag !—nay, 
Pree hand aside. heaven, 

Pthen sstar. Lalsost wish) 
Your voice less sweet; and yet not so, for can 


THE. 
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! answer me before | speak 

Or, Frida wd aly ange fy will read. 

ou turn them me. Ha! there’s colour on 
‘our cheek; I'll kiss it off. 

Cath. Be distant, Sir. 
Well, well,—not distant, then: Yet, can I'speak 
And know not? I—TI understand not. 

Ric. Oh! 
eee then! 

Cath, 

Ric. 1a inte. Nay, but you must 


jook, 

And BOE rg Ra A tremble not. 
I have—long—oh ! my own sweet Catherine, 
I love you,—languish for you; ob! so long 
Have I both loved and that I dread 
Lest my true love, shaping itself like folly, 
vf om sink me in sat hire ee esteem. Look on me, 

erine! See, I kneel to you. 
7 hor you "not bid me rise? 

‘Cath. My dear Ricciardo 1 

Ric. Idid not hear. Again,—say that again. 

Cath. 1 will not. 

Ric. Are you gay? Oh! then I'll pluck 
The.words away that now lie laughing, there, 
On your red lip.—How soft and sweet it is |— 
Once more. You willnot? Then, I'll becon- 

tent. 
And now that you are mine—— 

Cath. 1 said not that. 

Ric. I read it, plainly, How! 
That ae eyes can pubs 


> a 


So soon forgotten ?—You are mine ? 


Cath. For ever. 

Ric. A fair Eternity. And now, sweet girl, 
Hearken to what I Your father loves 
You well, dear Catherine. 

Cath. My dear father! 

Ric, He 
Calls you the blossom of his life,—his hope,— 
Child of his it may be, he will not 
Part readily with the child he so mauch ; 
And I have heard him say that should you die 
Or leave him, he must droopand soon decay. 
In time perhaps he may consent: till then 
Let us be secret, my fair love, and speak 
No soft word when others hear. 

We will not trust the day, but silént night 
Shall be our confidant, and we will meet 
Beneath the benediction of the moon: 
Sepntanes the stars shall light as, love, and 
whén 
The lone cathedral, with his midnight voice, 
Sounds ‘ twelve” for those who wake, I'll ever be 
Beside your lattice, full of love and hope, 
And with a heart as true as constancy. 
Cath. Take bed you steep notch, you 
Rie. Onl once slept i Pope's acme, my 


c! | Bot iT aleop im thine 1 will not sigep 

At our own hour, believe it. You shall be 
My sweet remembrancer : os 
Fe papi tayo: og | goes Jove 

And in my home still aay by ear your voice, 
Ss ! treasuréd | 


4 





GAZETTE: AND '' 


Cath. Dear Ricciardo ! 
Ric. Senne atte diemeth 


% clone oie 


peneith 
Cath, Where ?—where ty know not. 
Ric. teeta a heer withia your garden, 


Where the winds kis the roses. Though all 


Are'there, yet that most perfect flower of all, 
The red rose, casts her sweetness paramount, 
et hacer hnnrdumec: 1p and the star-bright 


When ri hath languished. Like sweet incense, 


Steams around altars, doth her breath ascend, 
At which her pining love, the nightingale, 
‘Utters shrill transport, and till morning shines 
Loads the soft air with music. 

Cath. Be it so. 
And P > mas *t cannot be, for I must pass 
My father’s chamber. No,—come thou below 
My window, dear Ricciardo, and cast up 
A toft of against it: I shall hear 
The noise, be sure; and thou mayst 


then, 

With little pains, spring on the marble which 
Arches the garden portal. 1 will open 
The lattice then, and we will talk 

Ric. For ever. 

Cath. Less time will do. 

Ric, At midnight then ? 

Cath. At midnight. 
Farewell now. 

Ric. Fare thee well. Love guard thee, ever! 

[CaTH. exit, 

Trim your dull wings,—and cut the silent air 
With speed, love-haunted night. They said but 


Who pe thee black, and, yap 's train 
And Apollo's feigned er shapes 
Genkecaahes = Thou, perpetual Queen 
Of and love, deservest most 

So, to thy 


ns for th mystic power: 
‘utnanee will I bend 
Henceforth, th 
September, 1820. 


heart-bound servant.—— 
B. Cc. 


(Scene 2 in our next No.) 





HEAVEN. 
A Fragment. 

O Heaven !—O beautiful and boundless sky ! 
Upon whose breast stars and pale planets lie, 
Unnumbered and innumerable, ever 
Mocking with brightning eyes man’s vain en- 

deavour !— 
Thou radiant wilderness, thro’ which the moon 
Moves like a spirit, without voice or tune 
eI a or song or choral shout, 

the universal spheres send out 

For aye,— inaudible, tho’ vast and deep,— 
‘Thou world of worlds, within whose arms the 

sun 
Awakens ; and, when his bright task is done, 
Like a reposing child, lies down to sleep, 
Amongst thy golden bowers !——— 
Art.thou indeed the home,—the happy shore, 
Where creatures wearied of this earth are 

driven,— 
j a ps Hate is not,— where Rare © sonnet soar, 

nought, save = awe and 

And poms cm Peace (a white and winged dove), 
And beauty and perennial bloom are seen, —- 


And angels, breathing in Elysian 
Divinest tisie, and young shapes, more fair 
Than Houris ‘acing soft thro” oh 

green ?— 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


SURPRISE OF THE SCHOOL OF TERRACINA, 


BY BANDITTI. 
(The following relation gives a frightful picture 


of the state of Italy.) 

During the night of the 23d of January, 
this school was attacked by banditti, eighteen 
in number, from the Ni territory. 
One of them knocked at the gate, and 
demanded to speak to some of the youths, 
and to the Rector or Sub-rector. The porter 
answered, that neither of the latter were 
within, and then went to give information 
of the cireumstance. Meantime, the voice 
of the Sub-rector ing home was heard : 
the handitti fell upon him, and 
a knife to his throat, forced him to have the 
door opened. Some of them immediately 
rushed in, while others remained to keep 
guard over their prisoner. ‘The youths of 
the academy were obliged to get up, and, 
together with their p and attendants, 
fifteen ns in all, .to leave the house 
two by two, and to set out with the robbers 
for the mountains. They had gone only a 
few steps, when the brave ineer 
Ercolani, singly and heroically attacked the 

. Several shots were ; one of them 
killed the Carabineer, and mortally wounded 
the Sub-rector, who died the following day : 
several of the boys were slightly wounded. 
During this combat, one of » with 


yagers, followed the 


troops not being allowed to pass the frontiers, 
gave the band: an opportunity of escaping 
into the Neapolitan mountains, Application 
was however made to the Neapolitan autho- 


whieh they Garden, under 


} ral conception, dialogue, and action. 
| it to get the Better of 


robbers ; but'the papal. 


helo ccc 
‘vated, > 


'"FHE DRAMA. 


Covent Garpen.—Miss Hallande has 
sustained the part of Carlos, in the Duenna. 
pear pn io expressed the 
very high opinion we entertained of this 
lady’s powers, though she seemed to us to 
have been rather prematurely hurried upon the 
stage. Every time that we have heard her 
since, has confirmed: and‘strengthened that 
impression ; and we will ventare to predict, 
that with any thing like well-directed study, 
she will become, perhaps, the greatest song- 
stress that England has ever produced: Her 
capabilities are surprizing ; her voice of the 
finest order, and equal to every thing either 
of ravishing sweetness or extraordinary com- 
pass. In the airs of Carlos, notwitlis 
an evidently hasty production, she deligh 
and astonished us, alike by the quality of her 
tones and the powers of her execution. The 
whole opera was fine, Miss Stephens, as 
avery. charenlng 5 Faweett, a genuine — 

rs. Davenport, as ine a er for 
him: the other both vocal a comic, 
tely fi Mrs. Glover played Ka- 
therine with. great spirit, to C. Kemble’s 
Petruchio, in the afterpiece; and Blanchard’s 
Grumio, added zest to theirlaughable efforts. 

On Tuesday, Miss Dance played Belvide- 
ra, and we not sufficiently above the 
level to warrant us in ing the 
Judgement we passed on her Mrs. Haller. 

ere were, however, some palpable hits in 
her performance ; and these in some measure 
reduced the weakness of the 2 Sang 

is, 
unquestionably, a noble creature for the 
stage ; and if she has , and’ will allow 
; if she has 

ion, and will let it’su: art; if she 
as nature, and will suffer it'to overbear 
study; she may. yet become one.of the 
brightest ornaments of the Drama. At pre- 
sent, she is only agreeable ; ‘she would then 
be the object of heartfelt admiration. * Ma- 
‘really and: C. Kemble; were Pierre and 





a 
7 


Oxaronios.—Pie Oratorios: at ‘Covent 


i the direction of Mr. Bishop, 
have been crowded ebidegtiont the season ; 
and, the selections, being of a mixed nature, 
have given great pleasure to the lovers of 


_ -both sacred and profane: music. 





p= rery- Lane Dinner. 

On Friday, the 30th silt. the aanual dinner 
in_aid of the Drury-Lane- Theatrical Fund, 
took’ place ‘at Freemason’s Tavern. ee 





fi 
, | thus : 


| by your 


The Govent Garden Fund Anniver ig 
to be observed: at the same place on. Wed, 
nesday, and another brilliant and benevolent 
meeting is anticipated. It.is a source of the 
purest gratification, to be able to taste at the 
same time a intellectual treat, and the 
pleasures of the table, combined with all the 
nee of aaaie. the — of humour, 
ar sense of doing a kind—a grateful— 
and a humane action. ch are the attend- 
ance at these dinners, and to funds which 
are to redeem from want and affliction, 
sons who have contributed so often, and so 
auch, to our gayer noments. . , 


VARIETIES, ~ 


A brewer, who, according to the uncharita- 
ble suspicions of the illiberal, made ‘patriot- 
ism a convenient way of selling his porter, 
rendered himself lately very conspicuous on 
the anti-ministerial side, in a public meeting. 
Sone one  nrre ae ing a 

perate /unge at ularity. “* ) 
me,” replied abnauuien. ** he is only play- 
ing at cart and tierce.” . 

Animal Fidelity—On the 8th of Febru- 

a cause was tried by the Court of Assize 
of Ain in France, in which an assassin ofa 
man named Fleurot was condemned on evi- 
dence not unlike that of the famous Dog of 
Montargis. The circumstances were.these. 
The wife of Fleurot was anxiously looking 
for the return of her husband, whose unusual 
absence filled her with fear, when about ten 
o’clock his dog arrived covered with wounds... 
and stabs, especially in the belly, whence his 
bowels protruded. He laid his. fore.paws- 
on his mistress, whined ears licked 
her, and went to the door as if-inviting her 
to follow him. The woman. instantly con- 
ceived that her husband had been murdered, 
and gave herself up to the guidance.of the 
dog, which conducted her to the place where 
the crime had heen committed, and expired. 
The next morning, the hat of Fleurot. was 
found near the e. ‘The spot where'he 
had had his last contest with the assassin 
was much trodden ; ‘the traces of men and 
of a dog struggling, were se evident; the 
tags with which the ground was) strewed, 
bore testimony to the courage with which 
the dog had fought for his master ; and! his 
wounds ant death showed, that-after havi 
defended him at the expence of his life, 
faithfal anitnal employed his last moments 


in avenging him.: 

Anecdote of Mujor von Pye 
Schill, in his campaign in 1806 and 1807, 
had taken with. his volanteer corps, ‘four 
extremely fine. horses; intended for Buona- 
parte; who, when he heard of the cirenm- 
stance, wrote to pidag My! return them, 
engaging to pay Him 1000 crowns’ in gold 
for each. “This letter. however was directed 
“To the of Banditti Schill.” 
‘Schill’s auswer, to his letter is as, follows. ' 

Dear Brother,—I am the were pleased at 
[having taken,four of your horses, as LS ad 
letter, that you put so great a va 
upon them, But I cannot arcapt. the 4000 
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crowns in gold for them: I am not at all in 
want of money ; and besides I do not covet 
other "s y. Ifhowever instead 
of this, you will replace the four horses 
which nag stole from the Brandenburg Gate 
at Berlin, you shall have the horses again 
which I have taken from you, without further 

ment. 

he French —— mention an action, 
that has been commenced by M. Leger 
Didot against M. Aimé Martin, one of the 
‘Professors of the Polytechnic School, and 
Clerk of the Chamber of Deputies. M. 
Martin is the author of a work entitled, 
Essai sur la vie et lea ouvragesde Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre, in which he speaks of the 
inarriage of Bernadin ‘ile ‘Saint-Pierre with 
Madame Félicité Didot, his first wife. He 
observes, that Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
found'ie the family into which he’ had 
married, relations divided by interest, and 
persons of low and vulgar minds, who 
calumniated his character. M. Leger Didot 
ublication as defamatory and 


this 
Sedation to his family, and particularly to 
m. He demands 10,000 francs damages. | u 


Longevity.—There is a man now living, 
who was born inthe parish of Kingston, near 
Hereford, on the 8th December, 1702. He 


is consequently of the extraordinary age of | i 


Als. 

Tur. in Tartary, and Geese in Fez- 
— oo the two works of rm G. 
Staunton Captain Lyon, reviewed our 
last Number, we copy the following droll 
accounts of the above-mentioned 


; 


Hebi 
Hin 
ne 
pane 
pelts 
Frise? 


Hf 
i 
i 


Sidi went out to fetch it, each told me some 
meeps ting it. At last it arri- 
ved, and Mohammed begged that 
sbhcpion begosemiaay endapeting eton, 
with great importance, ing his 
set before me a goose, which addled off 
with great » hissing asit went ; while 
I, to the great disappuintment of the com- 
pany, fell back and laughed immoderately. 
the Editor of the Literary Gacette. 
Sir,—Should the following remarks on 
the derivation of the Roman numerals be 


esteemed worthy of a in the Literary 
Gazette, by inserting them you will greatly 
ry Yours, &c. F. R 


e figure ene was naturally enough ex- 
pressed by a simple u t line {1} ; two 
crossed lines (x) marked the next step in 
the sca.e of numeration: for aAuadred, which 
follows next, three lines 
and for a thousand four, (M), or i 
(22), OF _ divided (CI), 


those letters, which most resembled each, 


) 

was used for (I) ;.(V), for 005), for (X)5 

(lL), for ({_) 3, (©), Ay) ”: fg 
uare shape, was 

cet like to the : }); and for 
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mer’s Boy, is about to a new work. 
reo ie marge 
season, is, we are ped, 
‘in that island, under very favourable circun 
stances for correct information. 
The first part of it agent ogee. 
condition of the country, and the 
and moral state of its itants, ineluding 


) were used ; | habits, and 
incurved, 


and | torique et Medicale de la Fiévre 


mri 
rele 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


its hy, zoology, and climate : its 
po} ion, government, religion, arts and 
sciences, history, &c’ The second part will 


through a great extent of the interior, in 
which the features of the country will be de- 
scribed.. And the third and last dart will 
relate to the medical history of Ceylon.—The 
work, in quarto, will be enriched with a new 
and improved map of Ceylon, and embel- 
lished with wood cuts and engravings, 

We understand a work may be expected 
toappearsoon, which is likely to prove ex- 
tremely interesting to historical readers, and 


.| tothe public at-large. We are not autho- 


rised to be particularin this matter, but we 
may say that it is a production of the highest 
interest and authority, and will throw curi- 
ous and unexpected light upon the history, 
manners, of the period of James 
the Firstof England. This work will come 
forth under mysterious circumstances ; but 
the mysterywhich, for the present, unavoid- 
ably attaches to it; may possibly uot be of a 
permanent nature. 
Contents of Journal des Savans for February, 1821, 
Art. I. The Duateer (second article) re- 


- | viewed by M. Silvestre de Sacy. 


Art. Il. M. de Jonnes Monographie His- 
aune des 
Antilles.—M. Tessier. 

Art. ITI. Laromiquitre, Legons de Philoso- 
phie—M. Cousin. 
- Art. TV. Vienuet, Clovis Tragedie.—M. 
Vanderbourg. 
Hage V. Walpole’s. Travels in the East. 


Art. VI. Thicke, Complet des Latins.— 
M. Daunon. 

Art. VII. Alard, du Siege et de la Nature 
des Maladies.—M, Tessier. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


marca, 1821. 
Thursday ,29—-Thermometer from 38 to 47. 
Barometer from 29, 07 to 29, 31. 
Friday, 30— Thermometer from 31 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 36 to 29, 48. 
Saturday, 31—Thermometer from 35 to 5?. 
Barometer 29, 31 to 29, 42. 
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The first Three Nianbers' of the yéar having been 
eter the Qutaety Pars he Sindy, Fe 
The favours of Cor too sumerous for 
' particular notices : they shall all racet with dat 

1s speedily as possible. 

We had printed for this No., an account of the fur- 
}, ther progress made by the Royal Society of Lite 








rature ; but circumstances induce us tv postpone it. 


contain a narrative of the author’s travels 
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